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CHAPTER XLv. 


HERRICK had a rough passage across the 
Atlantic. The ‘‘ Europa” took the whole 
of fourteen days to make it instead of 
the ten to which she was pledged by the 
advertisements of her owners. 

During those fourteen days life came to 
a standstill for Lady Honor, and she had 
to pay the penalty for her neglected cold 
and severe drenching with the racking 
pains of rheumatic fever. Old Dr. Scott, 
hastily summoned, averred that in all his 
experience he had never before known 
rheumatic fever to approximate so closely 
to brain-fever, and he wondered not a 
little over the strangeness of the girl’s 
delirious fancies. 

Here was a young lady, whose daily 
existence must have rippled on as smoothly 
as any woodland stream, talking incessantly 
of things which must have been altogether 
outside her experience; of a “serpent” 
which she prayed might be kept from 
approaching her; of one who was “dead, 
young, and broken-hearted,” and of ‘ Red 
Sisters”—whoever they might be—who 
she fancied were incessantly chanting that 
dead one’s requiem. 

The old doctor and nurses exchanged 
glances as the delirious girl tossed rest- 
lessly on her bed, and muttered over 
what seemed to them the wildest of 
delusions. 

To tell the truth, a good deal of ex- 
changing of glances and of whispered con- 
fidences was going on just then between 





the members of the Castle household. The 
gardeners, who cut the finest hot-house 
fruit that never was eaten; the grooms, 
who grumbled that never an order was 
sent down to the stables now for carriage 
or saddle-horse; the housekeeper, who 
ordered dinners that were never graced 
by Lady Joan’s presence; “my lady’s” 
own maid, who had fine tales to tell of 
restless nights, and sleeping potions daily 
increasing in strength ; every ove, in short, 
more or less felt that “things” were not 
exactly what they ought to be, and as- 
suredly not what they had been when a 
master had held the reins, and laid down 
the law for the household. 

The more charitably-disposed among the 
servants opined that ‘‘ My lady was killing 
herself with grief for the loss of her hus- 
band, poor dear!” The harder-hearted ones 
shook their heads, and muttered that there 
was something behind it all which they 
could not understand. Those who live the 
longest see the most, they said, with an air 
of great wisdom; but all the same, they 
would be uncommonly glad when Mr. 
Herrick came home, 

“Glad when Mr. Herrick came home.” 
Dr. Scott had the same thought in his 
heart, but he kept it to himself, although 
heavy anxieties were pressing upon him at 
the moment. He knew that Lady Joan’s 
health was rapidly giving way—it was 
impossible for a trained eye to look her in 
the face and not know it—but he was 
much too frightened of her to dare to tell 
her so, and advise the calling in the aid of 
medical skill. More than once, in days 
gone by, her grand manner had nipped in 
the bud his kindly officiousness on matters 
connected with her health, 

“She used to make me feel like a caned 
schoolboy, and I’ve no mind to repeat the 
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experience,” he reasoned, a» he sat beside 
Lady Honor’s bed, holding her feverish 
wrist ; “ but for all that I heartily wish some 
one were here to share the responsibility 
with me, There’s this young lady, too. 
She’s in a most critical condition. Her 
father is some hundreds of miles away, and 
her aunt might just as well be with him, 
for all the attention she shows the girl. 
If she should succumb, all blame will rest 
on my shoulders,” 

Lady Honor, however, did not succumb ; 
her constitution was far too robust to give 
way under the first serious illness she had 
ever had in her life. On the day before 
the “Europa” touched at Queenstown, a 
change set in for the better. 

She awoke early in the morning, after a 
long and peaceful night, and opening wide 
her bright, brown eyes, said to the nurse, 
who sat beside her, in a perfectly natural 
tone : 

“What is that noise I have heard off 
and on through the night? it seems just 
outside the door.” 

“Tt’s the dog, my lady,” answered the 
nurse, delighted to believe that “serpents ” 
and “ Red Sisters” were now to be things 
of the past, ‘‘ and fine trouble he has given 
us all to keep him out of theroom. He 
has lived there ever since your ladyship 
has been ill, he has brought his bones and 
his biscuits to eat on the door-mat, and has 
whined, and howled, and scratched the 
door nearly off its hinges,” 

“ What, my dear old Argus,” cried the 
girl, “oh, let him in at once. What on 
earth possessed you to keep him out of the 
room ?” 

Then, when the mastiff with a glad bark 
came bounding in, and, thrusting his nose 
into Lady Honor’s hand, looked up into 
her face with eager eyes, the girl’s first 
remark made the nurse fear that her 
brains were leaving her once more, It 
was : 

“ Your eyes are as like his as eyes can 
be, Argie, dear. With you beside me, I 
wouldn’t give a thank-you for his portrait.” 

Dr. Scott was right. Lady Joan might 
as well have been hundreds of miles away 
for all the attention she showed her niece 
during her illness, Possibly, no unkindness 
was intended by Lady Joan ; the explana- 
tion of her seeming heartlessness lay in the 
fact that she herself was just then passing 
through a strange experience—an experi- 
ence born of an over-weighted, disordered, 
and self-absorbed braiv, a brain incapable 
for the time of receiving impressions from 





without, and consequently inclined to 
intensify and magnify those received from 
within. 

On the day of her final interview with 
Gallagher, she had waited with a feverish 
eagerness for letter or telegram from him, 
announcing that he had performed that 
part of the compact for which he had been 
paid so heavy a fee. Neither came, 
however ; and, as the day wore away, Lady 
Joan’s feverish eagerness grew upon her, 
When night came and brought no news, 
she filled in the silence with all sorts of 
terrors. Gallagher had turned traitor, and 
had denounced her to the nearest police 
authorities, and the next thing would be 
—ah, she dared not think what the next 
thing would be. Thought became as much 
a dread to her, as a positive physical ill 
might be to one already sorely tried with 
disease, Sleep—heavy, dreamless sleep— 
was, she felt, her only chance of keeping 
her brains together ; so, in view of the long 
silent hours steadily creeping nearer, she 
doubled her sleeping draught, and threw 
herself, dressed as she was, upon her bed. 

The double dose of chloral, however, did 
not have the effect she anticipated ; instead 
of being steeped in heavy, animal-like un- 
consciousness, her brain seemed to be 
suddenly endowed with a marvellous 
vivacity and creative energy. As she lay 
in the dim light on ber bed, with wide- 
open staring eyes, her sumptuous and 
luxurious surroundings seemed little by 
little to fade into the threadbare and 
impoverished elegance of her girlhood’s 
room at Southmoor. Damask and brocade 
changed into dingy and faded embroideries ; 
the polished marqueterie tables and chairs 
gave place to worm-eaten oak, cracked and 
damaged with the wear of successive fener. 
tions ; and, strangest sight of all, ini. -nt of 
the yellow, badly-silvered glass, which had 
done ita best to turn a lovely maiden of 
eighteen into a witch of forty, stood the 
maiden herself, slim, pale, thoughtfal, with 
hands clasped together, head slightly thrown 
back, and eyes Jooking away into distance, 
with a lock in them which seemed to say, 
“I’m waiting for what the years will bring 
me.” 

Lady Joan raised herself on her elbow, 
and looked around her in the dimness. 

“Tt is a vision,” she murmured, “it will 
presently vanish.” 

Yes, it was a vision, and it did presently 
vanish, all, that is, except the maiden, the 
Joan of early days. She, instead of 
vanishing with the worm-eaten oak and 
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faded embroideries, remained standing 
amid the shining marqueterie and brocades. 
Yet not altogether the maiden with 
the light of expectancy shining out of 
thoughtful eyes ; a statelier, graver woman, 
older by at least three decades, was the 
Joan who stood now in her long, black 
robes before the mirror. 

Lady Joan felt her blood grow chilled 
as, supported on her elbow still, she 
watched this second presentment of her 
living self. 

‘‘ That other was the Joan of the past ; 
but who is this—me, yet not me?” she 
wondered, 

As if in answer to her thought, the vision 
turned and faced her ; then slowly, step by 
step, drew nearer to the bed, pausing only 
when within about a yard of it. 

Lady Joan, although frozen with terror, 
as if under some spell, had no power to 
withdraw her gaze. With eyes which 
must have told their own tale of horror, 
she looked full in the face of the thing 
which seemed, yet was not, herself. Not 
herself assuredly ; its hair was the dark, 
rich brown, which had been hers in her 
husband’s time; its eyes, too, were true 
and clear, and could give back look for 
look; its mouth was not stern, hard-set, and 
rigid, but a full-lipped mouth, which told 
of tenderness as well as of strength and 
self-control, 

Lady Joan gazed and gazed till her 

eyes lost their seeing power. The room 
swam round, and she sank back trem- 
bling on her pillows, while her heart 
seemed to whisper to her heart, “ You did 
well to gaze as you did; that was the Joan 
who might have been, but who never may 
i} be now.” 
» Thus, with closed eyes, she lay, till 
“morn.ag brought the wintry sunlight 
peeping in at her window, and her maid 
knocking at her door. 

But all the same, though her eyes were 
closed, she was conscious that the dark 
figure had not left her side, and that if 
her eyelids had lifted she would have been 
confronted once more with the Joan who 
might have been, but who never would be 
now, 

And the vision of this Joan, it seemed, 
was to be an abiding vision. Again and 
again during the days of Lady Honor’s 
rheumatic fever did it make its appearance, 
at intervals growing less and less with 
every recurrence, until at length, to Lady 
Joan’s fancy, it seemed as much a part of 

her bedroom and boudoir as did her pic- 





tures and her furniture. At first the 
putting out of a lamp had seemed to be 
the signal for its issying forth from some 
dark corner ; later on, let the lamp be high 
or let the lamp be low, there it would be, 
standing beside her bed, or in front of her 
mirror, or, if in her boudoir, seated at her 
writing-table, or standing looking out of 
one of the long French windows, while 
she herself lay prostrate upon the couch, 

“Tf I live long enough, my brains will 
go,” thought Lady Joan, as day by day 
the vision seemed to grow more and more 
real and living to her, until at last, side by 
side with it, her own personality seemed to 
dwindle. 

All her daily occupations were laid on 
one side, Packets of unopened letters ay 
upon her writing-table. Letters from 
M. Van Zandt, asking for tidings of Lady 
Honor, to whom he had written and 
written in vain. Letters, too, from Lord 
Sonthmoor’s lawyers, enclosing important 
papers for Lady Joan’s signature, and 
telling her, in polite and circuitous lan- 
guage, that if she would only be good 
enough to give her attention to these 
necessaty matters of business, the purchase 
of Southmoor could be completed in a few 
days. 

Thus, by a strange fatality, Lady Joan, 
with her own hand, retarded the doing of 
the one thing for which she had been willing 
to lay crime upon her soul, 

Sometimes she would pull herself to- 
gether, as it were, seat herself at her 
writing-table, and take up that packet of 
unopened letters. Then her eyes would 
wander round the room expectantly. If 
she saw the shadowy vision standing at 
the window, or advancing towards her 
from a distant corner, the letters would be 
laid down again, she would lean back in 
her chair, and with eyes that seemed spell- 
bound and fascinated, she would watch | 
the movements of the thing that was and 
yet was not herself, until it vanished. I, 
on the other hand, as she looked around 
her, the mysterious shape did not appear, 
the expectancy in her mind, the wonder, 
“Where is it? When will it come?” 
equally prevented concentration of thought 
on any other subject, After a time her 
frame of mind grew to be constantly ex- 
pectant and wondering. If theshape were 
present, her thought was, “' How near wil! 
it come this time? Will it touch my hand 
—my cheek? How long will it stay? 
What will it do next?” If, however, xs 
she threw herself wearily on her bed, the 
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dark form was nowhere to be seen, her 
thought would be, “I wonder if ‘it’ is 
seated at my writing-table in my boudoir 
downstairs, and what ‘it’ is doing with 
my papers?” Or if she reclined languidly 
on her couch in her boudoir, and the room 
seemed empty of the dark shape, her 
wonder would be, “ What is ‘it’ doing in 
my room upstairs now, I wonder? Is ‘it’ 


seated in my easy-chair, or standing look- | P 


ing at itself in my mirror?” 

Only on one occasion, and this was the 
last on which it appeared to her, did she 
ever see the shadowy form anywhere else 
than in her bedroom or her boudoir, and 
that was one morning as she was leaving 
her bedroom on the upper floor. To her 
fancy the stately figure stood awaiting her 
at the head of the stairs in the gallery, and, 
as she advanced, swept rapidly before her 
down the staircase. Lady Joan felt that 
wherever it led she must follow, though it 
might be into an open grave. The figure 
seemed to her to lead the way across the 
hall to the corridor leading off it, into 
which she knew only too well opened old 
Mr. Gaskell’s suite of rooms. These rooms, 
by her orders, had, ever since the old 
gentleman’s death, been kept locked from 
one end to the other. Yet to her fancy 
the dark shape paused for a moment at the 
door of the first of the suite of rooms, 
then easily turned the door-handle and 
passed in. 

Lady Joan, all tremulous and shivering, 
sought to follow; but no, neither door nor 
handle would yield. 

“My lady,” said the housekeeper, who 
chanced to be coming along the corridor, 
“shall I fetch the keys? The doors of 
these rooms are all locked.” 

“Locked !” repeated Lady Joan, beat- 
ing with her hands against the closed door ; 
‘who says they are locked? some one has 
just passed in.” 

“The butler has the keys, my lady, 
shall I fetch him? You know, my lady, 
that you'gave them to him yourself,” remon- 
strated the housekeeper. Then the white, 
fixed look on Lady Joan’s face startled and 
scared her. “ My lady, pray come away,” 
she pleaded, “you are not well enough 
to stand the opening of these rooms to- 
day.” 

"Locked ! Locked, never to be opened ! ” 
murmured Lady Joan, leaning half-fainting 
against the oak panels. 

After this the whisperings in the Castle 
household grew louder and more frequent, 
and one and all were agreed that it would 





bec day of rejoicing when Mr. Herrick 
came back and commenced his reign. 


CHAPTER XLVI, 


HERRICK’S apprehensions, called into 
being by Mr. McGowan’s letter, kept their 
claw upon him, like some evil bird of prey’ 
upon its victim, while the “Europa” 
lunged over the Atlantic waves, or 
wallowed helplessly in their troughs. 

To tell the truth, he had but little chance 
of shaking off those apprehensions. The 
terrors we dare not face and fight are 
those that hold us longest in thrall; and 
assuredly Mr. McGowan’s letter had 
awakened terrors that nothing short of the 
— necessity could bring a man to 

ace, 

This young man, who combined the 
higher qualities of the money-maker—those 
of clear insight, method, and grip—with 
the courage and capacity for rule supposed 
to be the special gifts of the gods to those 
of patrician birth, suddenly found himself 
in a dilemma he was as powerless to meet or 
to avoid as any clod of earth in a ploughed 
field. 

When the" Europa” sighted Queenstown, 
it was with a gigantic effort that he pulled 
himself together, and said, ‘This day at 
least shall be marked with a white stone in 
my calendar,” cajoling himself into the 
belief that the “ everything ” which M. Van 
Zandt had to relate would be all of a piece 
with the glad thought in his heart, that 
before the day was over he would hold his 
darling in his arms again. 

Beside this thought, naturally enough, 
the terrors which had haunted him 
throughout the voyage paled and grew 
misty, and he was fain to persuade himself 
that they owed their origin to a series of 
hideous misconceptions which a clear head 
—such, for example, as his would be when 
his Lois had been given back to him— 
would set straight in half an hour. 

His feelings towards M. Van Zandt had 
increased in warmth as the days had gone 
by, until now as he weighed the possible 
services her lover had rendered Honor in 
her search for Lois, he was prepared to hold 
out his hand to him as his cousin’s suitor. 
With the marriage which he himself in- 
tended making befere his eyes, he could 
not in reason pass a very harsh judgement 
upon Lady Honor’s choice. 

“Tt is utterly absurd,” he thought, “ for 
people to set the accidents of birth and 
rank above the higher moral and intellec- 
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tual qualities. My mother must be made 
to see the matter in a right light.” 

It was characteristic that Lord South- 
moor’s paternal claims in this connection 
did not receive a second thought from him, 
he having long since decided that ‘“ my 
lord’s” intellectual qualities fell little short 
of idiotcy. 

Lady Honor’s description of M. Van 
Zandt had not led Herrick to form an 
exaggerated estimate of his personal beauty, 
and when, as the “ Europa” touched at 
Queenstown, a middle-aged man, poorly 
dressed, with stooping shoulders, and hair 
going from brown to grey, came on board, 
he was quite prepared to greet him as M. 
Van Zandt, He fancied he would have 
been able to identify him as Lady Honor’s 
suitor, even if M. Van Zandt had not sent 
to him by the ship’s steward, together with 
his card, a telegram from the young lady 
herself. This was addressed to M. Van 
Zandt, and ran simply thus: 

“Do not be uneasy about me. I have 
been ill. I am now quite well, and beg of 


you on no account to leave your post till 
Herrick arrives.” 

Lady Honor had credited her lover with 
possessing ‘the truest eyes in the world.” 


Herrick was quite ready to endorse her 
statement when he shook hands with the 
Belgian drawing-master. 

They were, however, troubled eyes this 
morning, and as Herrick looked down into 
them from his superior height, it seemed 
to him that they were misty and dim, as a 
man’s might be with tears kept back by a 
strong will. 

Tt’s the glare of sunlight and sea to- 
gether,” thought Herrick. And then, all 
eagerness to get ashore, he at once signalled 
to one of the sailors to follow him with his 
luggage. 

“To there,” said M. Van Zandt, pointing 
to the written address on his card, and 
not daring to trust his lips to pronounce 
the very Irish designation, ‘“ Murtough’s 
Hotel.” 

“Why, yes, for the luggage; but of 
course we can take a car at once for the— 
the convent,” answered Herrick, not wish- 
ing to lengthen by five minutes the sepa- 
ration which he had already found so hard 
to endure.” 

M. Van Zandt looked at him sorrow- 
fally. 

“My friend, come with me—a quiet 
room,” he said, in his broken English. 
And then even that failed him, and all he 
could find to say was, “ Il faut, il faut!” 





It was still harder for him to find words, 
ten minutes later, when he found himself 
sione with Herrick in that quiet room. 

“ After all, there is a silence more 
eloquent than words,” he thought, “that 
will tell him best,” 

So Herrick had to say twice over, ‘ M. 
Van Zandt, I am all attention.” And yet 
never a word escaped M. Van Zandt’s lips, 
only the sorrow and pity in his eyes 
seemed to deepen as he steadily looked the 
young man in the face. 

Then Herrick took fright. 

“Tf you have bad news to tell me, tell it 
at once, for Heaven’s sake, and be done 
with it,” he said, almost fiercely. 

But still M. Van Zandt did not speak. 

“Ts she ill—tell me?” said Herrick, his 
fears increasing upon him. 

Then M. Van Zandt laid his hand on his 
arm, 

‘My poor, poor friend,” he said, gently. 

Herrick’s face changed. 

‘Ts she—dead ?” he stammered, hoarsely. 

And now M. Van Zandt’s silence told 
him the truth, 

If a cycle can be lived through in the 
“tick of one moment,” Herrick lived 
through that cycle then. 

He looked white, stunned, dazed. Then 
he said, feebly, faintly, as if his voice had 
aged with his heart : 

“Tell me all you have to tell; but tell 
it quickly, for Heaven’s sake.” 

And M. Van Zandt, knowing what 
torture his imperfect English would inflict 
on his agonised listener, complied with 
Herrick’s request by spreading Malle. 
Melanie—“ Aunt Melanie”—Van Zandt’s 
letter before him, and bidding him read 
it. 

This letter was in effect the repetition in 
detail of the mournful story which M. Van 
Zandt had already communicated in 
outline to Lady Honor. It was a lengthy 
epistle; but throughout was written in 
simple, unidiomatic French that a school- 
girl could have read with ease. Herrick, 
nevertheless, took long to read it, for his 
brain felt dazed, and all but incapable 
of grasping the fact that the Sister 
Héloise, whose saintliness Mdlle. Van 
Zandt lauded enthusiastically, was the 
golden-haired darling he had held in his 
arms, vowing that nothing in life should 
wrench her from him, 

The letter took up the narrative at the 
point where Sister Héloise had been brought 
to the convent by a priest, a certain Father 
Elliot, who, the writer said, appeared to 
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take the deepest interest in the girl, and 
concerning whom he gave minute instruc- 
tions to the Mother Superior. On account 
of her delicacy of health, all sorts of in- 
dulgences were to be allowed to her, and 
her religious duties were in every possible 
way to be lightened. The girl, however, 
was no sooner within the convent walls 
than that which Mdlle. Van Zandt desig- 
nated as her saintliness of temperament 
declared itself. She outshone the nuns 
alike in her devotions and in her penances, 
rigorously excluding’ from her daily life 
everything that savoured of relaxation, 
even that lawfully allowed to the Sisters. 
Her deep sadness and great depression of 
spirit seemed to grow upon her as the days 
went by, and it soon became apparent to the 
Mother Superior that it would not be long 
before Sister Héloise would be called upon 
to reap the rewards of her sanetity in 
another world. Neither the Mother nor 
the nuns, however, anticipated the end to 
be so near as in reality it was, and the 
young girl’s death had been a terrible shock 
to them all. Missing Sister Héloise from 
her accustomed place at five o’clock prayeis 
one morning, a nun was sent to her cell in 
search of her, and there found her lying on 
her bed in a dying condition. They had 
hastily summoned the father confessor of 
the convent, a certain Father O'Halloran, 
who was pastor of a small church about a 
mile and a half distant. He had administered 
‘the last rites of the Church to the girl, 
and within an hour she had passed away. 
Neither to this priest, nor to any one else, 
had Sister Héloise expressed a wish of any 
sort, or any message to be communicated 
to her friends, Her whole soul had 
seemed to be absorbed in her vocation, and 
Father O'Halloran believed firmly that she 
had no wish or aspiration outside it, Two 
days after her death she bad been buried 
in the convent graveyard, no friends having 
come forward to express a wish to the 
contrary. Mdlle. Van Zandt ended her 
letter with the pious hope that the friends 
of Sister Héloise, who were instituting the 
present enquiries respecting her, would 
rejoice that one so evidently designed to be 
@ great saint had found her calling. 

As authority for the facts she had stated, 
Mdlle. Van Zandt gave the name of Pére 
Antoine, father confessor to the Sacramen- 
tines at Ghent, who she said was on terms 
of the closest intimacy with Father 
O'Halloran. In a postscript to her letter, 
she added that this Father O'Halloran had 


written to Pére Antoine, saying that 





although the rules of her Order would 
prevent the mother-superior of the convent 
of Saint Alphonse from receiving visits of 
a secular character, yet if any friends or 
relatives of Sister Héloise would like to 
visit her grave, they need only mention his 
name, or that of Pire Antoine, and they 
would at once be shown by the porteress, 
a Sister of aless austere Order, through the 
convent cemetery. 

Herrick read to the last syllable of the 
letter, the dazed, stricken look on his face 
deepening. 

In good truth, a man in full health 
reading what purported to be the record 
of his own death and burial, could scarcely 
have found the narrative more difficult to 
realise than did this young man to give 
credence to the facts which identified 
the devout and sorrowful Sister Héloise 
with his loving, tremulous, child-like Lois. 

He leaned back in his chair, covering his 
eyes with one hand. There rose up before 
him a picture of a stately avenue of beeches, 
of a great sea of green sward, marked with 
heavy blots of shadows cast by a blazing, 
cloudless sun, of a golden-haired girl with 
a bunch of field-flowers in her hand, of a 
young man whom he could scarcely think 
of as himself, so full was he of life, hope, 
and vigour, bending over her with words 
of passionate love upon his lips, Then 
suddenly, sharply, through the autumn 
stillness of the afternoon, there seemed to 
sound in his ears once more the tolling of 
a summoning church bell, 

A great cry of agony rose to his lips. 
He stifled it. Where was the use? he asked 
himeelf, bitterly. As well might a child’s 
ball tossed in the air cry out against the 
laws of gravitation which brought it to 
the ground, or the thistle-down rebel 
against the winds which carried it hither 
and thither at will. Life ended for him 
that day—that hour ; that was all. 

“ My poor friend !” said M. Van Zandt, 
laying his hand on Herrick’s shoulder. 

The young man withdrew his hand from 
his eyes. They glowed and burned, but 
there was never a tear in them. 

“Why pity me!” he said, in hard, dry 
tones. ‘Nothing in life ean hurt me 
now.” 

M. Van Zandt’s vocabulary was too 
limited to admit of his playing the part of 
comforter efficiently. All he could find to 
say — still with his hand on Herrick’s 
shoulder—was: “You are so young, my 
friend—ah, so young!” 

“Am 1?” was the whole of Herrick’s 
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reply, spoken scornfully, defiantly ; and 
then there fell a silence between them once 
more, 

The voice and the dry, glowing eyes 
frightened M. Van Zandt. Here was a 
desperate man in a desperate mood, not a 
doubt. Better floods of tears, a storm of 
passionate declamation, than dry-eyed, 
stony grief like this. 

“You will go see her grave in the 
cemetery?” he said, presently, of purpose 
emphasizing the cruel words. 

A change passed over Herrick’s face ; the 
fire died out of his eyes. 

“It is two hours to drive there; I have 
ordered voiture with two horse,” went on 
M. Van Zandt, 

Herrick rose impetuously to his feet. 

“Leave me alone—for Heaven’s sake 
leave me to myself for five minutes,” he 
said, hoarsely. 

M. Van Zandt rose immediately, and left 
the room. 





IN A SUNNY LAND. 

** ARE you good people all ready ?” 

“ Are you sure the tea is packed ?” 

“ Mary, have you brought out your roll 
of clothes % You know how forgetful you 
are |’ 

* My dear, I have everything! Evena 
pack of cards with me in case we want a 
quiet rabber.” 

Such and sundry were the exclamations 
to which a party of four people gave vent, 
as they collected on the verandah of a 
West-Australian house, on a certain after- 
noon in February. The two ladies were 
clad in their habits, and the couple of 
gentlemen, who lounged up and down with 
their pipes, were also in riding garb. In 
that Australian home of mine I almost 
lived in my habit, for I was in the saddle 
the greater part of the day; when no 
other object for a gallop presented itself, 
I would ride forth alone into the busb, 
searching for specimens of rare flowers for 
my painting studies, the hunt for which 
occasionally led me, and my dear horse, 
“Mick,” into some strange places. My 
brother was ahmost equally fond of riding, 
and we had long planned some day to 
make an expedition together on _horse- 
back, to a certain curious salt lake, some 
forty-five miles distant, of whieh we had 
often heard tell, but not yet seen. The 
opportunity for going had at last ar- 
rived, and we were only waiting on the 








verandah for the horses to be brought 
round, to make our start, Two friends 
were going with us, Miss Gervis, a great 
ally of mine, and her brother Harry, the 
latter as pleasant and good-humoured a 
young fellow as you could well find. 

Dear me! as I write how clearly I see 
it all, though now it is five years ago. I 
see the low, one-storeyed house, with its 
creeper-covered walls; the garden, with its 
high pale and grant beyond; the flower- 
beds gay with flowere—though not so 
gay as they would be a month or so 
later, after the first autumn rains—the 


‘grass-plot in front, just commencing to get 


green now that the cooler season has set 
in ; that grass-plot was the joy and pride of 
my brother’s heart, it was, he said, the only 
turf to be seen in the colony, and he rolled 
it, and mowed it, and tended it, till it really 
had a seemblance—the ghost of a semblance 
—to the smooth, velvety lawns of old 
England. Blinking in the sun sit our two 
white cats, “Tommy the elder,” and 
“Tommy the younger,” while a dog, who 
does not belong to us, but pleases to pass 
most of his spare time on our domain, lies 
stretched at his ease before the door. 
Yes ! I shut my eyes and it all comes back 
to me, and I sigh just a little to think that 
I have bidden the land of “ corn-stalks” 
good-bye for good. 

The horses appeared shortly, led round 
by our boy, Tom, and we mounted and 
rode away, a merry, blithe party, in the 
brilliant afternoon sunshine, We were not 
encumbered with any great amount of 
luggage, just what was absolutely needful 
for three nights’ absence—in the wilds of 
Australia one learns to travel with very 
little—a small roll of American cloth, 
strapped to the off-side of our saddles, en- 
closed all that Miss Gervis and I carried. 
Our friend Harry had come armed with 
his gun, for he was a sportsman, and had 
visions of ducks, kangaroos, or perhaps 
even an emu—though those birds were 
getting very scarce—and he careered along 
with his weapon at fall-cock, not a little to 
my secret dismay, though I discreetly kept 
my fears to myself. To him belonged the 
responsibility of guiding us through the 
bush, and bringing us out at the salt lake. 
That he had never been there himself was a 
trifle; as a good Australian, we knew that 
his instinct would guide him near enough 
to the place for which he was bound, 

The horses were fresh, and away we 
went at a good pace, indulging in a gallop 
now and again where the ground was good, 
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in other places saving them a little with a 
view to some hard work before us, I 
was mounted on a game little beast, the 
perfection of a horse, It would be hard 
work indeed which would tire ‘“ Mick.” My 
brother rode an animal warranted to go— 
an ugly creature, large for an Australian 
horse—with great staying powers ; while 
our friends were horsed in a manner which 
gave us no cause for uneasiness, 

The first part of our way lay through 
the bush. It was mostly flat and sandy, 
here and there blackened by recent fires, 
but occasionally relieved by a pleasant 
expanse of fairly green rank grass, and at 
one place blue with a flower something like 
our scabious at home—though, as I am no 
botanist, I know not its name— its effect at 
a distance resembled faint blue smoke on 
the ground. 

Fifteen miles we accomplished that 
evening, and then drew rein at a settler’s 
house, where, though unexpected, we were 
made welcome. The father and mother 
were away, and our hostess was a girl 
of seventeen, who was left in charge 
of the premises and a tribe of younger 
brothers and sisters. She provided us with 
what food was procurable—bread and jam 
I think our supper consisted of, there 
being, she told us, no meat in the house. 
Next day we breakfasted off kangaroo’s 
tail, repacked our rolls, and were off in 
good time on our ride of thirty miles, 

We passed through more bush, with its 
endless succession of blue gum, burnt scrub, 
and sandy desertness, and for three hours 
the monotony was little varied. We only 
halted when our appetites loudly proclaimed 
it to be feeding time. Accordingly we 
unsaddled and tethered our steeds, letting 
them graze while we fell to on our tinned 
tongue and biscuits. Lo! where are the 
knives? Never mind, we made excellent 
shift with a collection of penknives. Of 
course we had tea—in the bush that is a 
necessity with every meal—and a fire had 
been lighted first thing, on which our 
Sydney-billy boiled merrily. Tea made in 
a Sydney-billy is considered especially 
good tea—for an Australian’s taste it may 
be, but I have a liking myself for tea made 
in a pot, where the leaves remain, instead 
of getting wholesale into my cup, as they 
always did out of the billy. For the 
enlightenment of the ignorant, let me here 
state that the Sydney-billy is composed 
of two pannikins, the larger one holds about 
& quart, and in it fits a smaller pannikin as 
a lid ; when the water boils you put in the 





tea, and boil that for a couple of seconds, 
then add to the whole milk and sugar, and 
there is bush tea—excellent they tell you. 

The meal finished, our men started off 
on an excursion of their own, trusting to 
get a chance shot at bird, beast, or fowl, 
while we ladies washed up the pots and 
pans, and rested till their return, when the 
horses were re-saddled, and we rode on 
quietly in the heat of the day. 

After an hour’s riding, the ground began | 
to ascend, and at last we emerged on to a 
ridge of hill, from whence we saw below § 
us the blue, salt lake, which we had come 
to seek. There it lay stretched out at our 
feet, looking bluer than the deepest ultra- 
marine, and encircled by a dazzling con- 
trast of white, white beach. On the 
farther side were low sand hills, and 
beyond, just distinguishable, the far line of } 
the distant sea. We checked our horses 
and stayed to admire, and I hastily 
attempted a rough sketch of the scene ; but 
it could be but a hurried one, for we 
had little time to spare, having many a 
mile to travel yet before we should reach 
our destination for the night—the “ Five- 
ways.” So on we pushed, keeping along 
the line of hill—for that beach below, 
beautiful as it looked, was bad travelling, 
composed as it was of great blocks of lime- 
stone, crushed shell, and sharp splinters, | 
After a pause for tea, cooked as before, we 
started on our final stage of fifteen miles, 
turning into the bush once more, where a 
kind of rush-plain afforded us a fine 
galloping ground. The horses got wild in 
the cooler evening air and with the feel of 
the soft, springy rush under their feet, while 
their riders were in tearing spirits, to 
which they gave some vent by racing each 
other in the maddest fashion. That last 
stage was accomplished in an incredibly 
short space of time ! 

Harry was as good as his word; he had 
brought us scarcely a yard out of our way, 
and a sandy track of a quarter of a mile 
led us up direct to Fiveways. Harry’s 
whip, cracking like a rifle-shot, gave from 
afar notice of our approach. 

The Fiveways was a house belonging 
to the three Miss Fiveways ; it was not an 
inn, but it was an understood thing that 
those who stayed there paid for their 
board. We were not expected; but the 
Miss Fiveways had heard the cracks 
of the whip, and guessed some one was } 
approaching who would need their hos- 
pitality ; they were standing at the door of 
their low, wooden house, ready to give us 
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a hearty welcome when we rode up—one is 
only too glad to see a fresh face when one 
lives away in the desolate bush. Those 
three women lived at their lonely station 
} from year’s end to year’s end, managing their 
| farm entirely themselves, milking, churning, 
baking—even stock-driving was not beyond 
them. The only thing at which they drew 
the line, they told us, was slaughtering the 
beasts, though they did not mind cutting 
them up. 

While tea was preparing, Miss Gervis 
} and I got out of our habits and into the 
gowns we had carried in our packs—plain, 
uncrushable garments of an ancient date, 
1 kept for such expeditions—while our men- 
folk looked to the horses. After tea, 
we four sat in the verandah talking for 
awhile in the bright moonlight ; then peace- 
fully resting, enjoying the pleasant, cool 
air, until a loud snore from my brother 
caused me to look round, to see that he 
and Harry were both asleep and Miss 
Gervis nodding, when I suggested the 
propriety of moving off to bed. 

During the night I awoke, hearing a 
noise in the room, which I shared with 
1 Miss Gervis, a soft rustling noise, now here, 
now there. Of all things I hate, it is the 
presence of anything I cannot see, and for 
which I cannot account ; a known danger I 
have faced once or twice with fair courage, 
whilst I have lain half paralysed with fear, 
7 listening to, and not seeing, an unknown 
one. There were no matches in the 
room. How was I to find out the cause 
I communicated my 
| fears to my companion, who promptly 
suggested it might be a snake—they are 
Such an 
j idea was too appalling to be quietly en- 
{ dured, to lie still with the notion a snake 
was in our near vicinity was not to be 

thought of. If only we had a light! 
7 “Perhaps your brother has matches,” sug- 
gested Miss Gervis, and I commenced a 
4 vigorous hammering against the wall which 
} divided his room from ours. At last I 
awoke him, and cross enough he was at 
| being disturbed ; at first the only notice I 
could extract was a cross ‘ Bosh—go 
to sleep, and don’t bother!” However, on 
my stating that I intended to hammer until 
4 I got a light, a feeling of self-protection 
made him push some matches through to 

us under the door, which, with much 
} quaking and trepidation, we reached and 
struck a light—to find the imagined snake 
a harmless little kitten! We asked the 
4 Miss Fiveways next day whether we had 





disturbed them. ‘ No,” was the answer, 
“we did hear you ; but thought one of you 
had the nightmare, and t’other would 
wake, and make her hold her noise ; when 
once we are down in bed, we never get up, 
the roof might fall before we would rise!” 
If one had been washing, baking, pickling, 
and stock-driving all day, I dare say one 
might be loth to stir from one’s bed, even 
if aroused by an earthquake ! 

We were to pass another night at 
Fiveways, and intended to spend our 
day in exploring. Accordingly, we 
started off after breakfast in two detach- 
ments. My brother and Harry, who was 
riding a pony belonging to the Fiveways, 
as his own beast was rather done, went off 
to try for some duck-shooting. Miss 
Gervis and I put ourselves under the guid- 
ance of one of the Miss Fiveways, arranging 
to pick up the men later in the day. 

First, Miss Fiveway took us to see a 
rather curious cave, from which we re- 
appeared in the light, blinking like owls 
and festooned with cobwebs; then away 
to a certain hill, whence an extensive 
view could be commanded—a treat in that 
part of Australia, where the country gene- 
rally is painfully flat, with nothing to see 
but the everlasting gum trees, Four lakes 
of different sizes met our eyes, with more 
hills between and beyond them, and, on 
the horizon, the dim sea just visible, And 
in our faces blew a fresh, cool wind, 
to fully appreciate which one has to 
live in a sultry, hot climate. Sitting 
there on our horses, with that exhilarating 
breeze playing on our faces, we felt as if - 
we were imbibing fresh life, and ex- 
perienced one of those moments when one 
feels that it is worth while to exist if 
simply for the sake of that one delicious 
sensation of bodily enjoyment. 

Going up that hill was more pleasant 
than its descent ; however, our horses were 
clever, and slipped and slid down the steep 
side of limestone and bushes without 
breaking our necks. Then away we fol- 
lowed Miss Fiveway through the bush to 
meet our men-folk. We found them 
tending a fire and boiling the inevitable 

annikin. They had shot a kangaroo, and 
had tried to cook its tail in the ashes, but 
had unfortunately burnt it to cinders in 
the process. But we were well supplied 
with sandwiches, cake, and biscuits, so we 
did not fare so badly. Next, we were con- 
ducted round the head of the lake to a salt 
plain. A curious sight it was, and re- 
minded me, as we gazed at it from a little 
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distance, of the winter aspect of the 
meadow-land at home in England, when 
the flooded surface was covered with 
frozen white ice, We broke up some of 
the salt, which came away easily in our 
hands in great slabs. It was the very 
saltest salt, and Miss Fiveway told us was 
largely used as saltpetre, for salting 
meat, also for mixing with hay for cattle. 
We tasted the water of the lake itself— 
that was simply brine; and yet, oddly 
enough, all along the margin of that salt 
lake, fresh water was always to be had, 
either from springs or by simply scooping 
holes in the sand. 

Then we set our faces once more 
towards Fiveways. Away flew Miss Five- 
way in front, going at a steady gallop 
along the beach, the black pony on which 
she was mounted—though owning to having 
seen twenty years—giving us our work to 
do to keep it in sight. 

It struck me suddenly that our course 
had become somewhat erratic: now the 
sun was level with my eyes, now behind 
me ; now this side, now that. The mystery 
was at last explained by Fanny Gervis, 
who, as she rode level by my side, stated 
she thought we were on the trail of a 
kangaroo, The said kangaroo caused us to 
gallop very madly, and gave us plenty of 
log-jumping ; but I, for one, never saw the 
beast. 

A little before sundown, when we were 
about a mile from the station—after a fast 
ride through the thick bush—we suddenly 
descended a slope, crashed under some old 
paper-barks, almost lying on our horses’ 
necks to get under them, and when I 
raised my head I found myself in a 
veritable fairy-land! The sun was just 
setting, while below us lay a tiny lake, 
a circle of rosy opal-coloured water sur- 
rounded by glistening white sand, which, 
in its turn, was bounded by a belt of trees 
with gleaming white stems; and all was 
bathed in the most wonderful pink, hazy 
light. We were allowed to gaze our fill, 
for some ducks were sighted on the lake, 
and Harry was keen for a shot; so, while 
he crept away after them, we remained 
where we were, with orders to be as mute 
as mice, and gazed and gazed in speechless 
amazemént, I dismounted and endea- 
voured to sketch the lake; but any 
attempt to fix that marvellous light on 
paper was hopelessly futile. 

We reached the station soon after sun- 
down, and slept the sleep of the just that 
night. 





Next day we breakfasted early, re- 
packed, cut a huge pile of sandwiches, 
bade farewell to the three Miss Fiveways, 
and started off on our ride of forty-five 
miles back to Vincham. By-the-way, let 
me mention’in passing, that if any one 
wishes to go for a holiday to a place where 
living is cheap, let me recommend Five- 
ways. Four shillings a head per day was 
what we paid; that sum including the 
keep of ourselves and horses. The latter 
were given two feeds of corn a day and as 
much hay as they required. 

We returned on the opposite side of the 
lake to that by which we had come, 
passing our little baby lake on the way ; 
but with the morning sun it had returned 
to everyday life—it was like many a gas- 
light beauty, requiring the glitter and 
glamour of night, with its setting of weird 
light, to make it appear in any way notice- 
able. Some dingoes were cantering along 
its edge, among whom, of course, Harry, 
as a good Australian, endeavoured to work 
destruction ; but they got away in safety ; 
like Bo-peep’s sheep, they carried their 
tails behind them, and poor Harry had to 
wait for another chance before he could 
claim his ten shillings from Government. 
We had some good spins along the beach, 
which was in far better riding order than 
we had found it on the further side of the 
lake. We forced our way through those 
paper-barks, the white stems of which had 
charmed us so on the previous evening, 
but which treated us badly on close ac- 
quaintance. Crack! tear! and there isa 
great yawning gap in my habit-skirt, which 
will mean much careful darning when I get 
home, and a disreputable garment to wear 
for another six months, indeed, until I get to 
Sydney and procure a new one. Then we 
pushed up the sand hills, also here free 
from the ugly limestone blocks which had 
troubled us in coming. From the summit 
of one of them we obtained a fine view of 
the blue waters of the great salt lake, with 
the purple bills beyond, and in the far, far 
distance, a silver streak which we knew to 
be the Indian Ocean. 

Then once more we descended into the 
valley ; as we went on through the bush we 
heard a sudden rushing sound in our rear, 
and, turning in our saddles, saw a herd of 
wild horses careering by behind us—beau- 
tiful creatures they looked going at full 
gallop, with flying manes and tails. As 
we proceeded we kept a sharp look-out for 
a water-hole, of which we had been told as a 
good baiting place. Presently we came to 
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it. We found three large holes or tanks 
for animals, with a smaller hole at which 
they could not get, for the use of man. 
There we encamped for dinner. The place 
rejoiced in the name of “ Black Tom’s 
Station,” and had an evil reputation. The 
legend connected with the spot was that 
an old Indian had once had a hut there, 
and passed his days in looking after cattle 
belonging to some settler, until he was 
murdered by natives. It was certain that 
natives had a great horror of that part of 
the lake, vowing it was haunted by an evil 
spirit, “ Bunzip,” or some such name, 
presumably the spirit of the old man, and 
nothing would induce a native to camp in 
the neighbourhood. But no “ Banzip” dis- 
turbed us ; and we gave the horses a good 
rest at ‘‘ Black Tom’s Station.” The two 
men strolled off to bathe, after their mid- 
day meal, leaving Miss Gervis and me to 
miad the fire, keep an eye on the horses, 
aud amuse ourselves in getting more tea 
against their return. It was the last time 
we should need our pannikins on that 
expedition, Our three days’ frolic was 


drawing to a close. 
It was nearly sundown when we reached 
Kawa, 


fifteen miles from Vincham. A 
couple of girls had ridden out there from 
Vincham to meet us, and were awaiting us 
at the house of an old lady, where we drew 
rein for tea. We people of Vincham had 
a grand joke against the people of Kawa, 
for between the two settlements there was 
not a little j»alous rivalry. Some months 
earlier the Kawa people had ordered a 
piano from England for their Institute. 
Great interest was taken in it, for sub- 
scriptions had been raised for its purchase, 
and every one felt that the good folk of 
Kawa were a very meritorious lot in 
having accomplished their object; and 
there was great anxiety to hear of the safe 
arrival of the piano, The talk of it ex- 
tended even to us at Vincham. At last it 
arrived; but, by some accident in its 
transit from the steamer to the jetty, it fell 
into the water, from whence it was fished 
not without difficulty. The officials were 
very sorry about the mishap, and, fearing 
the immersion might injure the in- 
strument, for which funds had been so 
laboriously raised, they thoughtfully 
ordered the removal of the wet outside 
case in which the piano was enclosed, 
when, lo and behold! with the piano out 
tumbled gloves and dresses, silks and 
satin, and lace, aud other goods on which 
duty should have been paid, which had 





not been declared in the bill of lading, 
and which the cute inhabitants of Kawa 
had thought to obtain free with their 
piano! Of course they stood convicted, 
and had to pay up, and there was a big 
row. That piano was a sore point in 
Kawa for many a long day ! 

Having done justice to our kind old 
friend’s tea, with grapes and figs as a wind 
up, we trotted off on our final ride of 
fifteen miles into Vincham; Harry and 
one of the girls, who had come to meet us, 
leading the way, and riding very close 
together. I followed, watching them with 
a smile, and yet withasigh It was the 
old story those two were enacting under 
the bright Australian moon, and what 
would come of it ? 

The pretty Alice was scarcely eighteen, 
and portionless; while Harry was but a 
year or so older, with his way still to make 
in the world, and only his strong arms and 
steady head wherewith to make it—after 
all, no bad weapons. 

They were desperately in love with each 
other; but, alas! one must have some- 
thing to marry on. But no troubled 
thoughts of the future disturbed them just 
then, at any rate. They were happy in 
each other’s society, and doubtless every- 
thing was couleur-de-rose to their young 
vision. They viewed all obstacles with a 
blissful contempt. Did they not love each 
other? What more was wanting? And 
that was why I smiled and why I sighed 
as I rode in their wake. 

We reached the beach at last — for 
Vincham is on the sea—and the horses 
tossed up their heads in exhilaration as 
they felt the firm sand under their hoofs, 
and off they went with a sudden increase of 
speed. My horse, “ Mick,” saw those other 
two horses in front, and resented their 
leading as an insult to himself; keep him 
back I could not, with them he meant to 
be! So, not wishing to be de trop at that 
pretty téte-atéte, I was fain to call to 
Harry to let me pass and get away from 
them, with the excuse that “Mick” was 
pulling and I would give him a gallop. 
So away we went in advance, “ Mick” in- 
dulging in a veritable bolt just to show he 
was not tired by all he had done, I 
pulled up some five miles further on, 
when I thought the lovers had had time 
to have said all their sweet nothings to 
each other, and waited for the rest of 
the party. Then we left the beach, 
and got on to the road with bush on each 
side. As we proceeded, we noticed a heavy 
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scent on the breeze—a scent one learns to 
hate in Australia, for it arises from the 
aromatic smell of the gums in a fire—and 
in a few more minutes we saw it, and were 
soon enveloped in a thick fog of smoke, 
through which the lights of Vincham 
gleamed hazily in the distance. 

Shortly afterwards we bade adieu to our 
friends, with a solemn compact to make 
the same expedition again the following 
year; but, alas! it was not to be. Never 
again have I seen that blue salt lake, or 
its strange, capricious, little fairy com- 
panion, 

Five years have gone by, and that small 
party which were so merry and happy for 
those three days of which I have en- 
deavoured to give some account, are now 
scattered far and wide. 

Let me say, however, that in the 
interval Harry has made some way in the 
world, and his friends foretell he will 
make it further yet. He and Alice are 
married, and now possess a tiny daughter. 

As I look back and recall it all, the 
pleasant hours and pleasant companions of 
those distant days, it is not without regret 
to think that the wide ocean waves now 
roll between me and those kind friends 
in the sunny lands of Australia. 





A SUMMER MEMORY. 


Tue church was strange to me ; 
I never worshipped there before, 
And it may hap that nevermore 
Mine eyes that city fane will see, 
Where, in the twilight, cool and grey, 
That closed a sultry summer day, 
I knelt apart and prayed for thee. 


My heart was ill at ease ; 
For lo! thought I, I may not share 
“, dear one’s hour of praise and prayer, 
he solemn, blessed pause of peace, 
That waits for all on hallowed ground, 
When week-days’ care and work-days’ round 
In Sabbath rest and calmness cease, 


Yea, I was sore at heart ; 
But as I prayed my prayer for thee, 
Belovéd, comfort came to me, 

Soft healing to my cruel smart ; 
Deep peace was borne to me upon 
The strain of praise that rose anon, 

Wherein I, trembling, bore a part. 


I think an angel spake 
In the sweet pause that followed song : 
Spake soft of love that suffered long, 

Of faithful hearts that must not break, 
Though life and fate be bleak and hard, 
Though joy’s bright doors be duty-barred ; 

And glad I listened for love’s sake. 


Dear heart, it is denied 
To us to walk, as others may, 
In winter dusk and summer day, 
The world’s wide pathways side by side ; 
But fate is limited : it parts 
Our lives asunder ; but our hearts, 
Our souls, it never can divide, 





Our voices may not blend 
In singing any earthly strain ; 
And in our hearts some touch of pain 
May linger, aching, to the end ; 
But we have work—a help divine— 
And we have love, I thine, thou mine, 
Love that doth all good comprehend. 


So, comforted, I passed 
With others through the ancient door ; 
. And, though I worship nevermore 
In that strange temple, close and fast 
I hold the peace that came to me 
That summer night I prayed for thee, 
And hold love, too, while life shall last. 





LEISURE THOUGHTS. 

THE eight-hours movement revives the 
old complaint, that leisure has disappeared 
from our social life. In the Sturm und 
Drang of modern Society, leisure has come 
to be regarded as, if not a reproach, 
certainly a dissipation. Not the less is it 
true, however, that the business of pro- 
viding recreation for busy people has 
become a very large profession, much 
larger than ever it has been, perhaps, in 
the history of the world. Yet even in 
this there is evidence of the irrepressible 
industry of the age, since no men are more 
hard-worked than those who make enter- 
tainment for those who wish to play. 

In “the fine old days of leisure,” which 
George Eliot laments, there certainly was 
nothing like the same industry in pursuing 
recreation as there is in these days of 
perennial shop and unceasing work. To 
entice people from their labours has 
become a fine art, requiring the constant 
expenditure of mental and physical energy, 
and the employment of a larger number of 
daily working-hours than the colliers wish 
to have defined by Act of Parliament. 

The fact is a curious one in an age which 
is regarded as one whose specialty is 
business, and whose note is industry. Those 
who neither toil nor spin are considerably 
reduced in number by the depression in 
rents, the decay in interest, and “ the 
demoralisation of the rupee” ; while those 
who toil and spin that others may laugh, 
increase in numbers at such a rate as to 
make the profession of recreation an im- 
portant factor in the industrial organism. 

It is the fact, all the same, that business 
pursues us at every turn. One cannot take 
a summer afternoon’s holiday without being 
canvassed by some enterprising hawker, or 
enticed by some peripatetic photographer. 
Even on the mountain-tops one is not 
always free from the alluring reminders of 
Somebody’s Soap or Somebody Else’s Pain- 
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killer. Push, profit, and advertisement 
have deprived life of its privacy, as well as 
of its leisure ; and calculations of possible 
or comparative profits and losses enliven 
the railway journey, or the steamboat 
voyage, by which one strives to throw off 
these mortal coils. 

It is not, of course, that people have 
become more sordid, but that they are 
now so saturated with business. Amid 
the keenest enjoyment of a rush through 
some Highland glen, on some well-ap- 
pointed coach, the conversation will 
naturally and inevitably turn on how 
the coach pays. Holiday traffic is one of 
the greatest sources of profit to a very 
large section of the community; and holiday 
traffic has done more to build up the 
prosperity of Scotland and Wales than, 
probably, most Scotch and Welsh people 
are aware of, or are willing to acknow- 
ledge. But it is business all through. 


Modern civilisation has increased our 
capacity for entertainment, perhaps, and 
it has certainly increased the scope of our 
demand for entertainment ; yet one may 
well doubt if the increase has been com- 
mensurate with the increase in the desire 
for material gain. The world-long struggle 


between the Haves and the Have-nots is 
more severe than ever, and, even while 
they play at playing, men do not relinquish 
the struggle. 

American millionaires, who come over 
to do Europe, continue to superintend 
their affairs in New York or Chicago by 
daily cablegram. The London broker, 
who hires a Highland shooting - box 
for the season, has his morning and 
afternoon quotations regularly ‘ wired,” 
and loses not a chance of a turn of the 
market while he watches his chance 
of a turn at a stag. The great ship- 
owner, during his yachting cruise round 
the coast, races from port to port at which 
telegraph-offices will enable him to keep 
“ posted ” in freights, and be fully advised 
as to arrivals and departures. 

We are all living in a whirl of business, 
and the greatest difficulty in life is to 
throw off the harness and take one’s nose 
off the grindstone. To the majority of 
active, industrious people, the thing is 
simply impossible. 

Have we, then, lost altogether the art of 
lazing ? It would seem so ; and yet it is pos- 
sible enough that we derive quite as much 
healthy enjoyment out of our lives as those 
who preceded us in the “fine old days of 
leisure.” One cannot get over the im- 





pression that in those same fine old days 
leisure simply spelt laziness) We play 
daily for high stakes in the game of life ; 
but only a fool remains always riveted to the 
table, and even, although he continues the 
game with one hand while absent from it, 
he does, or, at any rate he should, reap in 
some of the benefits of recreation with the 
other. A business-man, on a holiday, 
indeed, becomes an active example of that 
dual consciousness of which scientists have 
had so much to say of late. He lives two 
lives, and if only he has an average 
amount of wisdom and prudence, he may 
enjoy and profit by both. The vital 
machinery has not stopped; but it is 
slowed down, and the bearings acquire a 
reasonable coolness. 

It is a great mistake, of course, to sup- 
pose that the ruling passion of the busy 
man is always the love of money. The 
hardest workers are not those who are, 
through sordid impulse, always striving 
to make their fortunes; but those who 
have a healthy enjoyment in work, and a 
wholesome desire to acquire the means which 
will enable them to secure other outlets 
for their energies. The man who toils 
hard for thirty years, until he has accumu- 
lated enough to buy an estate, does not 
become idle because he “retires” in the 
conventional sense. Business is as diverse 
as work. 

There is much misconception as to the 
real meaning of labour; but as compared 
with work, one may say that labour is the 
enforced exercise, and work the voluntary 
exercise, of one’s mental or physical | 
powers. A man, therefore, who works 
night and day at his own bidding, and for 
the fulfilment of his own desires or aspira- 
tions, has no right to regard himself as 
oppressed by labour. Asa matter of fact, 
a good deal that is called labour, and is 
paid for as such, is not labour at all, but is 
idleness or dishonest pastime. 

To come back, however, to the subject 
of leisure. We have lost it, and the ques- 
tion is : is the loss to be regretted? There 
may be a happy mean between the industry 
of the ant-hill and the lethargy of the Lotus 
Islanders, and it may be that we have not 
yet found the mean. It may also be that 
we have too many, both of young men and 
old men, in a hurry, and that we have 
too little repose in our social organism. 
Still, the spirit of industry is not only, or 
chiefly, a selfish spirit. Largely is it 
begotten of the parental instinct, and 
largely also of that other instinct which 
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received commendation in the parable of 
the talents. 

No doubt we all live too much in the 
future, and, therefore, miss much of the 
calm happiness of the present. But, on the 
whole, the world gets on very well, and 
men and women are certainly neither 
mentally nor physically weaker than in 
“the fine old days of leisure.” 





TRUE AND SHAM LOVE. 

“T ASSURE you I would not on any 
account trifle with another’s feelings, 
especially those of an esteemed friend ; for 
of all characters in the world that of a 
coquette is my abhorrence. Let me beg 
you to strenuously endeavour to conquer 


and eradicate a passion, which, if en-. 


couraged, will not fail in rendering you 
unhappy.” 

This is a sentence out of a letter ina 
certain book of etiquette, designed to teach 
the simple and ignorant how to act be- 
comingly in the world. It is from a 
supposititious young lady to a supposititious 
young gentleman, from whom she has 
received an offer of marriage, which she 
does not think good enough. The same 
young person ends her letter thus: 

“ And now my prayer is, that any other 
lady, on whom you may bestow your 
affections, will respond to your wishes more 
favourably than is possible for your sincere 
friend and well-wisher, Agnese.” 

I suppose it is possible for a girl to write 
like this toa man; but only if she uses 
this particular handbook of etiquette as 
her inspiration. Speaking as a man, 
however, I should not be at all convinced 
by such a letter. To begin with, I should 
laugh at it roundly, Then I should fancy 
that my Agnese—for so I should persist in 
regarding her—was a little frivolous and 
coquettish : all the more for the fervour of 
her denial of the soft imputation. And I 
should wonder to what dictionary she had 
had recourse for such a series of formidable 
words as “abhorrence,” “ strenuously,” 
‘‘ eradicate,” and so forth. In short, I should 
not hesitate to continue to pay my homageto 
her beauty—in spite of her remarks about 
that “other lady "—and to besiege her 
young heart, until she told me with her 
sweet little mouth, face to face, not that she 
hated me beyond the power of words to 
describe—that would remove all doubt 
about her love for me, and compel me to 
take her into my arms there and then—but 





that she had already accepted the more 
valuable hand of some one else, of which 
the ring on her finger and the frigidity of 
her gaze were ample proofs. 

In this same book there is also a letter 
on the other side of the question, The 
young lady is here supposed to be com- 
plaisant, to have weighed “dear James,” 
—as she is content to call him—in the 
balance, and not found him wanting. She, 
like her more disagreeable sister, is, it must 
be confessed, a trifle wordy when she flies 
off at a tangent of enraptured praise of the 
kind of love she likes best—love like hers, 
free from : 

* All the sillinesses and frivolities with 
which schoolgirls invest it—and also from 
all the trammels of pride and ambition, 
which manoeuvring mothers and mammon- 
loving fathers surround it.” 

“ Manceuvring mothers ” and “ mammon- 
loving fathers” is surely good from a child 
on the very threshold of strong life; and 
ought to teach “dear James” that 
he need never expect to find his wife 
lacking in forcible language, if in the 
future he fails to return home at a seemly 
hour, or, in fact, does aught that shall 
touch his spouse’s sensibilities, If a straw 
is enough to show how the wind blows, 
such compound words as the above should 
make a man pause at the altar. Sweet 
Auna Maria—for so the young lady signs 
herself—does well to entreat her James, 
further on in the letter, not to think her 
prosy. The truth is, that her letter is 
detestably prosy, and replete with fustian 
sentiment ; and unless she were sufficiently 
lovely in face, and form, and disposition to 
give the lie to the letter, save on the single 
point of “yes” or “no,” nothing could be 
better adapted than it to urge James to 
hark back to the days of his jolly bachelor- 
dom, to which he was just now so anxious 
to put a solemn period. 

1 believe there are a multitude of 
civilised human folk who unconsciously 
justify Talleyrand in terming speech an in- 
vention for the concealment of our thoughts. 
The dictionaries may say what they please : 
words are very idle things. The country 
innkeeper who declares there is nothing 
to eat in the house, claps a quartern-loaf on 
the table the next moment, and adds a fry 
of eggs and ham, and a jug of ale, to give 
himself the lie direct. The lackey who 
protests he cannot receive your gratuity — 
to be sure, this is an uncommon case— 
anon opens his palm, and shuts his eyes to 
you. The financier, who sigus a bill at so 
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many months’ date, and talks big about 
his prospects, absconds, and dishonours the 
bill at maturity. The husband who 
promises “‘ to love and cherish” his young 
bride, in a month is heedless to foster the 
love which he already feels fading within 
him, and in a year maltreats his wife “ like 
those blackguards of whom one reads in 
the paper.” P——, whois one of the worst 
characters in the country, is commonly 
known as a capital fellow, and at dinner 
party toasts responds for the ladies. And 
M——, whose integrity is untarnished, 
is the butt of a number of smoke- 
room innuendoes, which, being translated 
into plain language, mean that he is one of 
the most successful rogues and hypocrites 
on the face of the earth. 

We cannot altogether help ourselves in 
this matter. Words slip to our tongues 
not so much because our mind yearns to 
express itself, but because we hear the 
same words upon other tongues. We are 


mere parrots. The day when speech shall 
be an exact science, and truth shall reign 
alike in our hearts and on our tongues, 
will never come until some holier planet 
than ours has collided with us, and re- 
shuffled our constituent parts. 


A man’s love will seldom stand analysis 
well after he is twenty-iive or thirty. It 
is the sad truth. Rousseau was right when 
he wrote generically of the youth of twenty 
as a noble fellow, saturated with generous 
sentiment, amiability, and heroic aspira- 
tions, One would like to be twenty for 
five or six years at least, for the sake of 
its elevating feelings ; but not, I think, for 
any other of its endowments, At such an 
age, what, indeed, is one likely to be! 
Supple of limb and active, to be sure, and 
perhaps a trifle good-looking, in an effemi- 
nate sort of way. That is about all. 
For the rest, a perfect ignoramus ; as likely 
as an oyster to know what is going on in 
the world, or at what the men and women 
round about one are aiming. The youth 
of twenty has in all ages been an agreeable 
toy for the woman of thirty-five or forty. 
He may take her seriously. If she be 
what is known as a fine woman, and if she 
exert her art of fascination tp the fall, it 
is probable he will. He may even go so 
far as to shed tears at her knees because 
she will not consent to marry him. He is 
80 very soft—at twenty. 

Moreover, for all his generosity — or 
perhaps in consequence of it—he enjoys 
very little personal peace of mind, He is 
neither man nor boy. The men stop their 





confidential talk when he joins them, They 
have not taken his measure. They rather | 
like snubbing him, and it is so easy. He is 
sufficiently old to fall absurdly into love with 
anything feminine, but not old enough to be 
ableto makethe most of his attachments, and 
to deter himself from carrying his love 
pinned upon his sleeve, for the world’s 
entertainment and his own ridicule. To 
the boys he is like an overgrown plant, a 
long-legged mystery. To the men he isa 
young puppy. To women he is a play- 
thing and a retriever—a piece of dough 
that may be moulded anyhow, and eaten 
or not afterwards at pleasure. And to 
himself he is the most intolerable bore on 
the face of the world. 

Poor youth of twenty! No wonder 
yours is the epoch when your genius—if 
you possess any of that curious leaven— 
begins to ferment and boil within you. It 
is the time when—outcast from gods and 
men that you ars !—you have no friend or 
confidant to be compared with your diary. 
With what incoherent ravings you cover 
the pages of that long-suffering book ! It is 
odd, too, if you do not now break out—that 
is the very phrase for the fact—into poetry. 
Not well-measured, proper verse, fit for 
drawing-rooms and the eyes of printers’ 
devils, but torrid and florid drivel, which, 
ten years later, makes your cheek tingle 
toreperuse. You breathe an air of tempest 
and ruin. Death, it matters not in what 
form, is asubject your imagination becomes 
familiar with. You find the world hollow, 
because you have melodramatically tapped 
that poor little windbag or microcosm, 
yourself, and heard a dreary echo within. 
Your dreams are of suicide and the peace 
of the grave. 

Iam not writing about what I know 
nothing of. My own experiences, and the 
recorded experiences of others, confirm the 
truth of these words. And I aver con- 
fidently that to many of us the age of 
twenty or thereabouts is a veritable pur- 
gatory, which we would not live over again 
for any terrestrial bribe. 

Bat have patience, O youth of twenty ! 
In the first place, though your hours of 
gloom are indescribably sombre and tor- 
menting, confess that there are intervals [ 
between them during which you are 
ecstatically happy. Make the most of 
these, if you feel that there is nothing 
illicit in them, and there is little likelihood 
of that, for you are so naive and simple in 
everything except your imagination, Is 
God's earth ever again so fair and winning 
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as it is to us at twenty? To climb a 
mountain over the green grass and the 
grey, lichened rocks ; ascending from crag 
to crag; frightening the hawks towards 
the blue sky above; singing, maybe, in 
response to the skylarks ; and at length to 
stand on the summit, neckdeep in the 
clouds, and see the sunlit netherland at 
one’s feet—hills and dales, verdant valleys, 
white hamlets, and radiant rivers winding 
through the plain ; is not this an experience 
worth some sacrifice? It is one of the 
experiences of twenty. There is no novelty, 
no rapture about it afterwards. Granted 
that your moments of depression are as 
profound as those of your felicity were 
ravishing. Yet it could not be otherwise, 
unless you were translated straight from 
the mountain top to the gardens of 
Paradise. 

Those are some of your best spiritual 
moments, For it is your mind that is up- 
lifted, through your senses. You have 
also glorious impulses which can be de- 
scribed by no word except heroic. You 
are possessed of the god-like strength of 
youth, and long to turn it to what 
you regard as divine account. The 


damsel for whom you have a secret or a 


declared passion, at whose shadow you 
blush crimson, under whose window 
o’ nights you pace with frequent sighs and 
longings, at whom you gaze as reverentially 
—Heaven keep you awhile in your sweet 
folly |—as if she were a sinless spirit sent 
hither from heaven to give a little joy and 
light to this dark and wicked world, and 
to whom you indite the most ardent of 
your sonnets: if only you could do some- 
thing glorious for her sake! Be crushed 
i under the wheels of a locomotive, for in- 
stance, while rescuing her ; or be bitten to 
death by a mad dog, which you tore 
asunder ere it could rend her dear body. 
Desires such as these are common at 
twenty. Indeed, they linger with us after 
that age; but grow weaker and weaker 
every year, so that, at length, we shudder 
at them as disgustingly chimerical. It 
would then appal us incredibly if we were 
called upon to decide in any such emer- 
gencies. The train would kill our love, 
and the mad dog bite her ere we had 
resolved what it were most reasonable for 
us to do; unless, indeed, some foolish 
youth of twenty were meanwhile to inter- 
fere, and offer himself up as a sacrifice. 
Those odd words of Rahel von Ense’s, 
a hundred years ago, may be offered in all 
sincerity, both as comfort and counsel, to 





the youth of twenty: ‘Manure with 
despair, but let it be genuine, and you 
will have a noble harvest.” The very in- 
tensity of your discomfort and anxiety, ere 
you have entered the lists of the world, is 
an argument of the mettle that is in you. 
It will be tiresome at first, until you have 
learnt the common knack of cut and thrust. 
But once through your apprenticeship, you 
may go far; you may reap a noble harvest. 

One of Goethe’s characters in ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ”—a woman—says that “ There is 
nothing more heavenly than the soul of a 
woman giving herself to the man she loves.” 
This lady may have been of the perfervid 
school of women, one ,of those whose 
paroxysms of affection would be sure at 
times to make her lover afraid lest she 
should eat him, for her heart’s sake. On 
the other hand, she may have been a fond, 
plastic little piece of humanity, to whom 
there was no happiness like seeing her re- 
flection, calm and undimmed, in the eyes of 
her lover. 

Being a man, I cannot speak with 
intimate knowledge of the love which a 
woman conceives for my noble sex. But 
though I would fain believe it has 
more purity and truth than that we offer 
to the ladies, I cannot for the life of me 
see how it can have. A man asks a woman 
to marry him. Why? Well, we hope it 
is because he loves her more than he loves 
any other woman. Bat is it not clear that 
the chances are an indefinite number of 
thousands to one that this particular 
woman loves some one else better than this 
particular man ? 

That is why she temporises : 

“You take me quite by surprise, 
Mr. ——.” 

“ Please do not urge me to give you an 
immediate answer.” 

“T must talk it over with mamma.” 

A man ought to know the meaning of 
such candid, though civilly veiled, avowals 
as these. Being but a woman, she is for- 
bidden to say, “‘ Will you marry me?” She 
can only answer “I will ”—or ‘I will not” 
—‘ marry you.” She would fain be pas- 
sionate, but she is obliged to be prudent. 
Hence so many marriages of hands, not 
hearts. 

The youth of twenty, if ke makes a 
girl an offer, does it in a tropical manner. 
Once he has succeeded in mastering the 
timidity of his years, he does not stand 
much on ceremony unless he be one of the 
Modus clan. Though he have not the 
wherewithal to feed a baby, much less a 
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wife, he cries, “Marry me, my darling,” 
with sublime assurance. The girl may love 
him—it would be hard indeed not to, he 
is so very amiable a mortal—and in that case 
the young couple may go hand in hand to 
ruin as cheerfully as to church, It is just 
possible they may not be ruined after 
all. When Jack Scott, of Newcastle, 
eloped, at twenty, with his pretty Bessy 
Surtees, at seventeen, he was supposed to 
be done for. Yet he became Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, left a fortune of half a million, 
and was as fond a husband at eighty as he 
was at twenty. But that was a rare case, 
Oar human stuff will seldom stand such a 
strain; and so it is fair enough to shrug the 
shoulder at a man and wife whose united 
ages do not reach two score, and to reckon 
them a lost couple. 

The youth takes no prudential counsel 
with himself, when once he has fallen 
under the sway of a pair of bright eyes. 
He presses the owner of the eyes to his 
breast, and kisses the eyes till they are as 
red as if they had been crying; and that 
puts the seal upon the matter. “A brace 
of young fools!” sneers the envious world, 

Yet what pure, true, and noble love it 
is! If nothing else atoned to the youth of 
twenty for the pains and penalties of his 
ignorance, this would. And often it gives 
him extraordinary strength, so that he 
becomes a man in a moment, and can laugh 
in the face of the world and his seniors 


with a confident heart. 
At thirty, or five-and-thirty, how diffe- 


rent it is like to be! By that time a man 
has become wedded to himself—a very 
indifferent sort of bride, and one from 
whom, if the worst come to the worst, he 
cannot easily be divorced. He is a miracle 
of philosophy if he does not then echo the 
proverbial nonsense about the defects of 
womenkind, and view his married friends as 
if they were men in the pillory. 

“ What!” he exclaims merrily to one 
of them, “you must be home by eleven, 
because you aremarried! Ha! ha!” 

Thus he assumes to pelt his friend with 
an ill-smelling egg. 

The baby isan obvious butt. 

“You don’t mean to say you have to 
get out of bed in the middle of the night, 
and walk up and down the cold room in 
your night-shirt, dandling it, and trying 
to hush its screams! How monstrous 
hard !” 

That’s a cabbage-stalk plump in the 
face. 

And upon those delicate subjects, a 





wife’s temper in conflict with her husband’s 
temper, and the effect upon domestic 
happiness of the consequent disagree- 
ment, 

“ T suppose marriage is bound to be a 
difficult bargain. Each side thinks it is 
cheated. If you say and do what you 
please, you make your wife miserable ; and 
if you don’t, you are miserable yourself ; 
and, in any case, you marry, though you 
don’t realise it perhaps at first, more for 
the sake of the children than for yourself. 
Their happiness, or rather existence, is the 
main object of the affair, and on their 
account you are morally compelled to put 
up with everything. Excellently virtuous 
and self-sacrificial of you! But how it 
curtails your freedom, and arrests your 
developement as a man!” 

This is a large bucket of pigwash poured 
upon the head of the luckless criminal, 
linked fast to his unpleasant post. 

Adult man is so fearful lest, in marrying, 
he should put an extinguisher upon that 
clamorous crowd of little comforts which 
he has assembled around him. Come 
what may, he will never desert his pipe ; 
but how about the two cigars a day with 
which at present he also indulges himself ? 
He is very fond of Bob, his white fox- 
terrier, and Curly Greens, the poodle. 
They greet him, when he reappears in the 
house at lunch-time, with so uniformly 
cheerful a wagging of tails, such gambols 
and barks of ‘‘ How do you do, dear master ? 
We are so very charmed to see you with 
us again!” They are all very well about 
the legs of a bachelor’s dining-table; but 
will a wife’s legs tolerate them so calmly ? 
The poker-party once a week cannot 
fail to be strangled by matrimony. It 
is such a pleasant gathering—all bache- 
lors, to whom a tumbler of whisky, or a 
five-pound note more or less, is a mere 
snap of the finger and thumb. The gossip 
at these parties is so piquant, so impossible 
in an establishment presided over by a 
wife. The noise, too, would suffice to send 
some babies flying into convulsions. More- 
over, after marriage there can be no 
scampers to Paris or the Riviera for a week 
or ten days just when the whim bites. 

Ah ! a terrible ordeal is marriage to the 
man of settled tastes and habits ! 

And what, on the other hand, has he to 
look forward to in exchange for the sur- 
render of his old familiar pleasures ? 

Well, first of all, he will be doing his 
duty. A sublime consolation this, in a 
world most of the inhabitants of which do 
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just what they are expressly told that they 
ought not to do, and glory in it! 

Secondly, he will receive with his wife a 
substantial little “dot,” of which he will, 
by arrangement, have the exclusive control. 
He is not a man to be caught by a pretty 
face set up over empty pockets. That 
were quite too absurd, No. He will have 
a nice little sum to trifle with It will 
enable him to venture upon three or four 
little Stock Exchange specs. which he has 
often thought worth the risk. If he 
loses, well, he is still as he was before, 
and he will have bought new experience. 
And if he gains, he flatters himself an 
elegant cabriolet, and a tiger in green 
livery with gilt buttons, will give him a 
distinction which may be applied as a 
reasonable set-off to sundry of the chief 
hardships of marriage. 

Again, it will be rather nice to be nursed 
by a pretty little wifey, if he has any 
ailment that confines him to the house. 
Housekeepers are not agreeably sympa- 
thetic ; and hitherto, at such times, be has 
found relief in kicking his dogs, growling, 
and smashing things—a very futile and 
even expensive form of consolation at the 
best. He is quite willing, therefore, for a 
change, to try how a measure of petting 
will suit him—breakfast in bed, the deep 
arm-chair of the dining-room, dainty soups 
and jellies, caresses, condolences, and 
snatches of those very high-class pieces of 
music for her execution of which dear 
wifey, ere she was a bride, used to receive 
such extreme commendation from every 
one of taste who listened to her. 

It is never very delightful to look forward 
twenty, thirty, or forty years; but our friend 
can now afford to do that without any 
pang of the dismals. He will take good 
care he contracts no painful diseases. He 
will live gently and enjoyably to the very 
last; and in his final years he will be 
watched over, and cherished, and cared for 
by his favourite daughter, who, dear girl, 
is charmed, for poor papa’s sake, to post- 
pone her marriage with the youth who has 
won her heart, and the paternal consent 
to the marriage “ post mortem.” There is 
such a thing as euthanasia for a married 
man ; but for a bachelor, oh, dear no, 

All this may shock my lady readers. Yet 
I do not think it ought. They must remem- 
ber that it springs from the same prudence 
and self-seeking which induces so many 
girls to marry men for whom they care not 
a puff of wind. These girls would, if they 
could, marry the men to whom they have 





given their hearts—voluntarily. But by 
the constitution of society they cannot do 
that; and so they take what of lite they 
can get, and try to train their affections in 
the way they have trodden with their feet. 

Though we have something of heaven 
in us, we are for the most part of the earth 
earthy, both in what we do and what we 
desire. Our purer and our grosser fibres 
interwoven make us what we are; and if 
we have less of the one fibre, we are com- 
pensated by having more of the other. 
The youth of twenty may teem with noble 
thoughts and ethereal fancies, and be with- 
out a guinea to bless himself with. His 
rival of five-and-thirty may, on the other 
hand, be without 2 single noble aspiration, 
though with an income and worldly tact 
that make self-denial a foolish and un- 
necessary freak. In the long ran, there 
is little to choose between them. 
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—_———— 
CHAPTER I. THE DOWER HOUSE, 


ALTHOUGH in the year 1863, modern 
sestheticism, with its red-brick and other 
eccentricities, half pleasing and half gro- 
tesque, had not yet invaded the old borough 
of Chelsea, nevertheless Chelsea, even then, 
was a favourable spot for the growth of the 
artistic side of modern life. It was 
probably for that reason that Maynard 
Breton, having entered upon the “ holy 
state of matrimony,” and being conse- 
quently so longer free to live in the 
nomadic, homeless condition, which had 
hitherto suited him so well, bought one of 
the oldest houses in the neighbourhood, 
known as the “ Dower House,” and settled 
down there with his wife to the enjoyment 
of domestic happiness, 

The Dower House faced the small, old 
terrace walk, which skirts the river for a 
few hundred yards only on either side of 
the parish church, It was not a large 
house, having been built by a certain Sir 
William Fitzzerald, in his latter and more 
impoverished days, as a marriage portion 
for his youngest daughter, in order to 
ensure her residence in London. Whether 
Sir William, in handing over the honse to 
his daughter, specially stipulated that it 
should for all futurity be given as dowry 
to the youngest female member of the 
family, is not now known; but un- 
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deniably such had been the case for more 
than two hundred years, until the heiress 
and only daughter of the Honorable John 
Mordaunt died there, and then the house 
was put into the market, and Mr. Maynard 
Breton became its owner. 

It was built of dark-red bricks, with 
copings of grey stone, and round its old 
walls the ivy and Virginian creeper clung 
lovingly, as though they were well pleased 
with their abiding-place. The garden, of 
rather more than an acre, had never been 
used for any practical purposes, though, no 
doubt, it would have yielded its due measure 
of vegetables, and fruit, and flowers, if 
such had been required of it; but each 
successive owner seemed to agree with her 
predecessor in preferring the undulating 
green lawns, with the dark, far-spreading 
cedar-tree in their midst, to any utilitarian 
improvements or alterations, and assuredly 
Mr. Maynard Breton held the same 
opinion. 

The interior of the house was gloomy, by 
reason of the quantity of dark oak which 
had been used in its construction ; and the 
{ rambling passages, with terrible pitfalls for 
the unwary in the shape of promiscuous 
steps first up and then down, were excellent 
forewarnings of the queer-shaped, ghost- 
haunted chambers, into which they led. 
Bat ghost stories, even the most realistic, 
are banished into the- realms of thin air, 
whence they came, by the sound of a child’s 
laughter; and the adaptability of the 
Dower Houte to artistic furnishing, and, 
} indeed, to artistic life altogether, would, in 

Mr. Maynard Breton’s mind, have out- 
weighed many a heavier consideration 
than ghosts | 

Maynard Breton was an artist by educa- 
tion, by inclination, almost by birth. That 
is to say, his father was an artist before 
him, and he had been brought up so entirely 
in an artistic atmosphere, that it would 
have been next to impossible for him to 
have followed any other profession, what- 
ever his tastes and inclinations might have 
been. On the other hand, his mind and 
nature were so purely artistic, that he 
would assuredly have finally devoted 
himself to the fine arts, even if his 
parents had been manufacturers, and he 
himself brought up to his father’s business. 
He was kindly spared such a struggle, 
for he was luxuriously and indolentiy nur- 
tured in what may be termed a very hot-bed 
of artistic life. From his earliest childhood 
his surroundings were chosen with the 
strictest regard for beauty; the ideas, and 





sights, and scenes presented to his youthful 
imagination were frequently more beautiful 
than true, whilst the one aim and ambition 
which was ever kept before his eyes, was 
the culture of the beautiful. Naturally, 
when the boy became a man, and went 
into the world alone, he was considerably 
disillusioned by its ways and its works ; but 
his early training had left a lasting mark 
upon him, and in a singular and almost 
pathetic manner Maynard Breton pasred 
through life, without observing and without 
dwelling upon its seamy side. It would 
be uncharitable to suppose that such an 
undoubtedly loving and tender heart as 
his could be indifferent to poverty, and 
wretchedness, and suffering ; a beggar, the 
most arrant impostor of his tribe, who, by 
importunity, forced himself momentarily 
upon Maynard’s attention, would be sure to 
be rewarded for his humbug by a 
sovereign, or half-a-sovereign, whichever 
came first out of the depths of Maynard’s 
well-filled pockets, But with him, as with 
so many other people, the misery which 
was out of sight was out of mind. 

Before he married, Maynard had spent 
the greater part of his life in Italy, 
where he had fully imbibed all the in- 
fluences of its scenery. Northerners, who 
have never visited the country, are in- 
clined to underrate this influence, and to 
insist that a fresco, seen amongst a crowd 
of other pictures by gas-light on a foggy 
November day, in our National Gallery, 
ought to create the same impressions as a 
fresco seen on the walls where it was 
originally painted, in some Benedictine 
monastery, with the slanting rays of the 
afternoon sun shining upon it and tenderly 
lighting up its faded colours and delicate 
outlines. 

Some natures are less alive than others 
to these external conditions; but Maynard 
had trained his to such a state of sensi- 
bility that any incongruity, however small, 
destroyed all his capacity for enjoyment. 
And yet, in strange contradiction to this 
fastidiousness, there was about the man an 
indifference, a power of overlooking and 
ignoring details, a forgetfulness of the 
ordinary claims and exigencies of society, 
which made him at times a trying com- 
panion to live with. 

For instance, he had the most strong 
and surely commendable pleasure in taking 
his little daughter, «tat, between two and 
three years, out with him when he went 
painting from nature; but if the child 
grew tired and cried to have some slight 
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attention shown her, he immediately 
became so irritable that he would jump 
into a cab with his offending offspring and 
drive straight home again, however great 
the distance. In a couple of days he 
would have forgotten all about this expe- 
rience, and would insist upon taking the 
child again from her unwilling mother. 
He was eminently unpractical, unpunctual, 
unreliable, and yet he was a clever artist 
and most loveable, kindly man, dependent 
upon other people for all the comforts, and 
even necessaries, of life; and from the 
depths of his heart appreciating, and conse- 
quently deserving, the goodness of his 
wife, 

His friends had not, in anticipation, 
credited him with making such a wise 
choice in the matter’of a wife; and many a 
match-making mother had justified to her- 
self her schemes in his direction by the 
reflection: ‘It would be such a kindness 
to Maynard Breton to marry him to some 
good girl ”—that is, my own—“ he is sure 
to entangle himself in some foolish affair if 
left to his own devices in the matter.” 

But though he had too much good sense 
and good taste to be trapped in such an 
ill-concealed snare as that laid by the good 
lady just quoted, it was more by chance 
than anything else that he did not marry 
a beautiful Italian ‘peasant, or run away 
with a novice from a nunnery, or enter 
into some other equally foolish, but un- 
fortunately equally binding, connection. 
Luckily, Maynard Breton had committed 
no such folly before he met with Celia 
Whitclyffe, and seeing that her appearance 
pleased him, and that she was womanly 
and kind, he loved and married her in 
spite of all her faults and failures, which 
the world — always so jealous of any 
available bachelor—spared itself no pains 
to demonstrate, 

Maynard himself was not good-looking ; 
he was a tall, spare, loosely-built man, 
with irregular features and a pale, un- 
healthy complexion ; his eyes were dark 
and dreamy, and he had delicately-pencilled 
eyebrows and a mobile, sensitive mouth, 
which may have redeemed his face in the 
eyes of the woman who loved him ; but he 
was undeniably ugly, and he knew this so 
well himself that one of his favourite 
hobbies was the almost entire absence of 
looking-glasses in his home, lest the sight 
of his own features should disturb the 
perfect beauty which must reign there. 

Now Celia war, without question, a 
beautiful woman ; a tall brunette, with a 





tinge of rich auburn in her hair and eye- 
lashes, and with the softest expression in 
her large eyes and around her parted lips. 
Some people might have complained of a 
slight lack of animation about her; but 
in its place was a quiet restfulness, and 
the most perfect grace of figure and of 
motion. Moreover, Celia possessed the 
truly feminine knack of bringing herself 
and her surroundings into entire harmony ; 
and, although her husband’s taste was 
rightly considered unimpeachable, he owed 
a great deal more of the beauty of his 
home than outsiders imagined to the wife 
who reigned there, Celia could not paint 
a stroke, and was considered by some 
artistic young ladies a very poor, common- 
place creature on that account; she could 
not even sing or play “brilliantly”; but 
with her exquisite sense of the fitness of 
things, sometimes of an evening, when the 
lights were low, and the sweet-scented 
pine logs were burning in the grate, she 
would sit down with her guitar, and to its 
accompaniment would softly sing some 
Venetian boat song or Italian serenade. 
Then Maynard, bending over her, would 
whisper in her ears: ‘My dear, do you 
know that you are perfection!” And she 
would forgive and forget the many oc- 
casions on which he had so sorely tried 
her patience, 

And Celia possessed another defence, 
beside her husband’s love, against sickness 
of heart, in the person of the aforemen- 
tioned little daughter. Naturally, as well 
as happily, every child is dear to its own 
mother’s heart, and where strangers can 
only see a mischievous, common-place 
infant, the fond parent discovers almost 
every beauty and every virtue which can 
be thought of under the sun, in embryo 
if not in existence. But to the most 
soured old maid, or to the testiest bachelor, 
there was something attractive in Olive 
Breton. 

The child had been christened “ Olive ” 
after the first heiress to the Dower House, and 
before her parents could discover from the 
uniform redness of her complexion whether 
she was destined to turn out dark or fair ; 
but now, at the age of two and a half, it 
seemed that she had been very well named. 
She was darker than either of her parents, 
and she gave promise of being better- 
looking even than her mother, whom, in 
features, she strongly resembled, for her 
face was bright with animation. 

Perhaps the dilettante, luxurious life 
which lay before her might, in time, subdue 
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this piquant loveliness; but, in order to do 
80, it must first crush out of the child, by 
the difficult process of repression, the 
natural loveliness of her nature, and trans- 
form a heaven-sent ray of sunshine into 
the dim and artificial light of wax candles. 

Neither Celia nor her husband wished 
for such a change in their darling; nay, 
they rather wished, as many a parent has 
fondly and vainly wished before, that she 
might be changeless ; for it seemed to them 
that at present she was perfection, and— 
Heaven knows she was not far from it— 
with her innocent baby mind fresh from 
its Maker; whereas in the future the 
inevitable contact with evil would rub off 
the bloom of her purity, the inevitably 
tasted fruits of the tree of knowledge 
would embitter her understanding, and the 
inevitable sorrows around her path might 
even make her glad when life’s journey 
was over, and her rest won. 

Maybe some of these thoughts were 
crossing Celia’s mind, as she sat one 
evening by the drawing-room fire, and 
watched her child upon the hearth-rug, 
playing alternately with an elaborately 
trimmed black poodle and a frisky kitten 
of the most attractive age. The kitten 
was the favourite plaything, because she 
was the newest ; but, on the other hand, 
pussy resisted being patted and stroked, 
and was more inclined to amuse herself 
with Olive’s curls than to allow herself to 
be used to a toy; whereas Loo—otigin- 
ally Dandaloo, but robbed of his first 
syllables by the lisping child—Loo, who 
had been Olive’s companion ever since 
she was a baby, was only too pleased when 
his little mistress laid her soft head upon 
his own woolly crop, and stroked with 
her tiny, soft hand his shiny, black skin. 

When the old-fashioned clock upon the 
mantel-piece chimed seven, Celia started 
from her reverie, exclaiming : 

“ [did not think it was so late. Why, it 
is your bedtime, little one, and father not 
home yet! Unless he came in without my 
hearing him, whilst you and I were singing 
songs together, and went straight upstairs 
to dress; stay here a few minutes and I 
will run and see if he is in his room.” 

It was vexing that Maynard Breton 
should be late this particular evening, 
because, though he was sure to have for- 
gotten the fact, he had asked half-a-dozen 
friends to dine with him, and Celia, with 
her scrupulous attention to details, had 
devoted the greater part of the morning to 
the arrangement of the menus, the flowers, 





the dessert, and the countless other trifles, 
which, added together, make up the sum 
total of a well-kept house. Now every- 
thing seemed likely to be spoiled by her 
husband’s unpunctuality ; for an artistically- 
cooked dinner is as fatally ruined by 
being kept waiting as most folks’ tempers. 

Celia, on finding her husband’s dressing- 
room untenanted, lingered there to make 
everything ready for him ; and, during her 
absence from the drawing-room, an early 
guest arrived, and was shown in there and 
graciously received by Olive. Olive had 
not a particle of shyness about her, and | 
held up her sweet, laughing mouth to the } 
black-bearded stranger to be kissed, as con- |: 
fidingly as she would have done to her 
own father. Then she cast around for 
something to amuse both herself and her 
visitor. The dog was the first thing to 
attract her attention. 

“Dis is Loo,” she said ; “ will ’ou dive 
Loo a tiss?” 

Mr. Graham, having a special aversion 
to all four-footed animals, could hardly 
bring himself to this, even for the sake of 
his small companion. He contented 
himself with patting Loo’s head, and 
saying : 

“Good doggie, good doggie; there’s a 
good doggie !” 

“T always tiss Loo,” said Olive, with 
considerable unconscious superiority in her 
voice, 

Then she caught sight of the kitten, and, 
taking it up in her little arms, she de- 
posited it on Mr. Graham’s knee, without 
asking permission. Instantly, its sharp 
claws were firmly planted in his legs, and, 
though trying to smile, he said woefully : 

* Please take the cat away. I don’t like 
cats.” 

“‘ Pussy is pretty,” said Olive, 

“ Well, I’m glad you think so; but I 
don’t. Do take it away.” 

And, using all her strength, Olive 
managed to remove the little creature, 
mewing and frightened, on to the floor. 
Then she looked around cheerfully for 
something else to show the stranger, and 
espied her mother’s violin-case in a corner 
by the fire, 

“Dis is muddy’s fiddle. Wouldn’t ’ou 
like to see it!” 

“No, I think not, thank you,” said 
Graham, who, being a musician, knew 
better than to meddle with violins. But 
Olive had often been shown the instrument 
by her mother, and she was seized with a 
strong desire to see it now. 
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“Wouldn't ’ou like to see muddy’s 
fiddle ?” she asked, persuasively. 

‘No; not now.” 

“It’s a very pretty fiddle!” she said, 
with such irresistible entreaty in her voice 
that, though Graham had held his own in 
the matter of the dog and the cat, he was 
on the point of yielding now, when Celia’s 
entrance created a diversion in his 
favour. 

“T thought puree had come for you,” 
she said to Olive, after welcoming her 
guest, “Oh, there she is. Now you 
must go to bed.” 

“T must,” said the child ; and, instantly 
obeying orders, she said good night to her 
mother, and then to Graham; but, just 
before leaving the room, she turned round 
to the latter and said beseechingly : “ Do 
tiss Loo!” 

The appeal was too strong even for 
Graham, who instantly bent down over 
the black poodle and gave him a most 
audible kiss, with which sound in her ears 
Olive went off to bed supremely happy. 
Truly a woman’s love of power is de- 
veloped at an early stage in her career ; for 
it could have been nothing else which 
made the baby child insist upon this 
kiss | 

The arrival of the other guests followed 
immediately after Olive had left the room ; 
and then the clock struck half-past seven, 
and Celia knew that the dinner-hour had 
arrived without bringing her husband with 
it. She was not anxious about him, as 
she would have been during the first few 
months of her married life, for she had 
grown accustomed to his irregularities. 
She was not even seriously vexed with him. 
She loved him too dearly for that; but she 
was vexed with the circumstances of the 
case, and perplexed as to the best course 
to pursue. Her ready tact came to her 
rescue. 

“T am very sorry my husband should 
be so late this evening,” she said, with 
charming good humour; “but there is 
eertainly one small social virtue which has 
been entirely left out in the creation of an 
artist—punctuality ; he ought to live in a 
world where there are no clocks, and then 
he would get along capitally.” 

“T have sometimes been tempted to envy 
you, dear, your artistically-arranged home 
and the talent of your husband; but I 
believe I will never do so again, for to me 
any irregularity of life is irritating to a 
degree.” 

The speaker, Mrs, Delornay, had not 





intended to say anything which would 
lead her hearers to conclude that she felt 
annoyed at being kept waiting for dinner 
this particular evening, but she was one of 
those unlucky people who invariably throw 
a wet blanket over any subject they may 
attempt to enliven; people who may do 
all very well at home, but who are a 
distinct mistake abroad. Mrs. Delornay 
was no especial friend of Mr. or Mrs, 
Maynard Breton, though she called Celia 
* my dear,” and spoke of the Dower House 
as her “second home”; but she was 
frequently invited there for the sake of 
her only child, a lad of nineteen. 
Maurice Delornay inherited his father’s 
fatal disease—consumption, as well as his 
father’s personal attractions and accom- 
plishments, and he especially appealed to 
Maynard Breton on account of his great 
skill as an artist. But Breton knew that 
it was an even greater kindness to ask 
Maurice to his house than it was to give 
him a helping hand in his work ; for the 
young fellow, badly off as he was, needed 
genial companionship and friendly sym- 
patby more than means to provide himself 
with the luxuries of life. It would be well 
if charitably inclined persons could oftener 
reeognise this state of affairs, for more 
women, ay, and men too, perish in this 
hurried nineteenth century of ours, crushed 
by friendlessness, and neglect, and despair, 
than by sheer actual want and poverty. 

Celia paused a moment, after Mrs. 
Delornay’s unlucky speech, and then said 
brightly : 

“TI apologise to everybody, including 
poor cook, for my husband’s unlucky 
misdemeanour, and I will not wait for 
him after a quarter to eight.” 

Whereupon, as if cheered by this 
promise, Celia’s guests did their best to 
pass away the time, and in due course they 
went into dinner without their host. 

It was a pity Breton was not there to 
enjoy the exquisite arrangements of his 
oval dining-table; the fine white da- 
mask, the cut glass, the antique silver, 
the hot-house flowers, and the soft 
mellowed light of the shaded swinging 
lamp. And in spite of all this 
well-arranged luxury, the dinner-party 
distinctly felt the want of his presence. 
Celia did her utmost to fulfil the duties of 
both host and hostess ; but there was no 
pleasure for her in any society which did 
not include her husband. Suddenly, just 
as the game was being banded round, 
Breton, having opened the front door with 
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his latch-key, rushed into the dining-room 
exclaiming : 

“Celia, I’ve found the exact spot——” 
when he paused abruptly, aghast at the 
scene before him. He had expected to 
find his wife sitting alone, and reading by 
the dining-room fire, whilst she waited for 
him ; and, instead, he was confronted by a 
dinner-party in fall swing ! 

“Good Heavens! What is the matter! 
What have I done?” he exclaimed in utter 
dismay, as there flashed suddenly across 
his most irresponsible memory a dim 
recollection of having himself invited his 
friends for this particular evening. 

“You had forgotten that we were not 
to be alone to-night, Maynard, that is all,” 
| said his wife, not severely, but in her usual 
even tones, ‘‘ We will all forgive you, 
though, if you will promise to sit down to 
dinner at once, without waiting to dress.” 

“T’ll be ready directly,” he said, after 
apologising to his guests ; and a few minutes 
later he had joined the circle, and become 
its most prominent member. There was 
an undeniable fascination about him, which 
can only be accounted for by the fact that 
he was a man of genius. He was nota 
brilliant talker, not witty, not handsome, 
and yet wherever he went he was a 
marked man; and people would good- 
humouredly endure more incivility and 
more unpunctuality from him than from 
any other of their acquaintances, For 
genius, though an indescribable and in- 
tangible quantity, nevertheless makes a 
most marvellous addition to the sum total 
of a man’s value when weighed in the 
scales of social criticism. 


Late hours were freely indulged in at 
the Dower House, and it was past midnight | I 


before Breton and his wife found them- 
selves alone together; then he threw 
another log of wood on the fire, and sat 
down by it to have a chat. 

“Tam tremendously sorry I made such 
a mess of it this evening,” he said, stroking 
the brown head which leant against his 
knee ; “ but I know you were quite capable 
of filling my place as well as your own.” 

‘Never mind about it now; next time 
we have people coming to dinner I think I 
shall tie a label round your neck, with this 
kind of instruction written on it: ‘Must 
be home to dinner at 7.30. Please send 
him. Dower House, Chelsea.’ And then 
I am sure some kindly housekeeper will 
look after you.” 

“My little woman may do anything she 
pleases ; but nothing will ever ensure my 





punctuality unless she comes with me her- 
self and brings me home.” 

“ And what a nice tramp I should have ! 
It is quite enough to insist upon taking 
your child with you, without requiring 
your wife as well.” 

“Tt was a good thing I was by myself 
to-day, for I did have a long round of it. 
You know I want a background for that 
sailor-picture, and I was ever so long 
roaming about the Docks and the Tower 
to find the right place—such slums, too, as 
I got into! But at last I have found the 
exact spot I wanted—it’s down by Saint 
Katharine’s Docks—a broad, open jetty ; a 
splendid sunny place for me to sit and 
paint, with the Tower in the distance seen 
through ever so many tall masts and 
funnels. I am going to take Olive down 
by steamer with me to-morrow, if it is 
fine.” 

“Oh, Maynard, don’t take the little 
woman so far as that! Remember what a 
mere baby she is.” 

“But it is just what she would enjoy. 
I am certain she will be a deal better 
amused there than in her nursery at home, 
with that good, old, careful nurse, who tells 
her she ought not to do anything she 
does.” 

But it’s not safe to take her into such 
crowded parts. You know you do not 
look after her yourself.” 

“T know nothing of the sort. Thank 
Heaven, our child is not one of those babies 
who incessantly require wool lambs or 
something of the kind dangled before their 
eyes to keep them good and happy. Olive 
knows how to amuse herself, and I told 
you the jetty is a large, clear, open space. 
would not wish her a better play- 
ground.” 

Celia made no further objections ; this 
queer fancy of her husband's, to take his 
little child everywhere with him, had 
caused her many an anxious hour ; but she 
could not but admire theloveand tenderness 
of the man who chose thus to burden 
himself. 

‘Have you been the whole day long 
wandering about the docks? And what 
became of you after it grew dark ?” Celia 
asked. 

“ Why, whom should I meet down there 
but Hammond, the last man in the world 
I should have expected to see east of Pall 
Mall, and whatever do you think he had 
come for? To compare a tiny model 
vessel, which he intends to paint in his 
next interior, with a real ship ! ” 
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“ Still I can’t think what you both did 
with yourselves after it was quite dark, 
though it’s easier to imagine two of you 
getting into mischief than one.” 

“Oh! we waited about till the lamps 
were lighted, to see the effect of night upon 
the place ; and then Hammond happened 
to know the captain of a large West 
Indian sailing vessel, which was in dock, 
so we went on board her, and found 
Captain Jellatz ; he’s such a good-natured, 
hospitable fellow, we stayed ever so long 
over our grog and our pipes.” 

Now, seated in his luxurious drawing- 
room, with his daintily-dressed wife by his 
side, Maynard Breten hardly looked the 
kind of man to enjoy a glass of grog and 
& pipe with a rough sea captain, and yet 
—merely as a picturesque incident—he 
was often pleased with such experiences. 

“Jellatz promised to look me up here 
one of these days,” he went on; “how 
should you like to take a trip to the West 
Indies in the ‘ Aripath’?” 

“Very much, Maynard, when you, too, 
are willing.” Celia well knew she was 
safe in making this promise, for Maynard 
had talked, ever since they were married, 
of taking her a trip to every quarter of the 
globe ; but now that he was once settled 
down in his own home, he was as hard to 
disturb as a limpet clinging to the rocks. 
Perhaps he himself considered a voyage to 
the West Indies too chimerical to require 
farther immediate discussion, for when he 
next spoke it was on a totally different 
subject, 

‘I thought Maurice looked very ill to- 
night,” he said. “What is the matter 
with him, do you know ?” 

“No; except that Mrs. Delornay gets 
more trying every day. It would drive 
even a strong woman like I am out of my 
mind to live with her always; and to 
Maurice, being so delicate and easily 





—o it must be more trying 
sti iy 

“Yes, poor lad ; and yet I can’t tell how 
to help him. You see, she hardly lets 
him out of her sight, or we might have him 
up here a great deal more than we do; 
but really the mere presence of his mother 
and the sound of her harsh voice make 
me feel very uncomfortable.” 

And Breton shuddered at the recollec- 
tion, for he was quite as sensitive as 
Maurice Delornay. 

“ The end of the story will be that she 
will kill the poor lad with intended kind- 
ness,” said Celia, 

“That's the way of the world—wise 
folks are sacrificed to fools! I have never 
met a more promising lad than Maurice, 
and he is just being killed by a woman's 
tyranny!” A long pause ensued, and then 
Breton added, with a sigh : “ Bat we must 
go to bed now, for we can’t help him by 
sitting up half the night discussing him, 
poor fellow, and we shall only tire you out.” 

“It’s because of his love for Olive that I 
long so much to do something—anything 
—for him !” said Celia, rising as she spoke. 

“T feel with you in the matter, though, 
depend upon it, his love for that child is 
in itself one of the most precious elements 
in his life.” 

And then the husband and wife went 
upstairs together into the tiny little room, 
leading out of their own, where Olive 
slept. Her curtained crib was warm and 
soft, and her regular breathing told of the 
deep sleep into which she had fallen. The 
father and mother leant over her for a long 
while in silence, watching her sweet little 
face, and kissing her rosy lips; and then 
Maynard folded his wife in his arms, and 
they both felt that the much lauded days 
of courtship had indeed been incomplete, 
compared with this perfect love and 
happiness, 
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